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more pleasing to the eye. The place-names on the iibersicht map have been con- 
siderably augmented, without overcrowding. Sheets 21-25, Vogel's map of Italy, 
have been revised by O. Koffmahn, who also had charge of 31 (Spanien und Portugal) 
and 34 and 35 (Pyrenaische Halbinsel). These parts thus complete, for the new edition, 
the maps of France, Italy, and the Spanish Peninsula. In the map of Austria-Hungary 
(No. 16) the plains of Hungary and Wallachia are sharply contrasted with the rough 
areas around them. Four sheets (44-47) of the new map of Russia, by H. Kehnert 
and H. Habenicht, are on a scale of 1:3,700,000, or 58.3 statute miles to an inch, the 
same scale used in this atlas for the map of the United States. The northwestern 
sheet (44), extending to the Atlantic coast, shows finely the Norwegian fiords between 
North Cape and Trondhjem and on the largest scale ever given to them in this atlas. 
This map of Russia is a work of much importance, as it is the best that has yet been 
accessible to the public. Another new map is Ireland (39), with English nomencla- 
ture for the surrounding waters, as "Irish Sea "for " Irische See." Three inset 
maps show London and Dublin and its environs, and the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire and York. 

The Handy World Atlas and Gazetteer. — Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York City. No date. Price, 40c. net. 

This is one of the best pocket atlases. It contains 120 pages of small maps, made 
by Bartholomew, of Edinburgh. Twenty-six pages are given to the United King- 
dom and only six to the United States; but the position of most places is shown, also 
the distribution of the leading commercial products, and the small volume is well 
packed with information. The Gazetteer gives the situation and chief characteristic 
of several thousands of geographical names. 



THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN ASCENT. 

In the Scottish Geographical Magazine for January is an article, 
mentioned in the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society for 
January, stating that in 1903 Dr. Workman reached the altitude of 
23,399 f eet on a P eak of 24,486 feet in the Himalayas, " which gives 
him the world mountaineering record for men, the greatest before 
attained being the summit of Aconcagua, 23,083 feet, the highest of 
the Andes." 

It seems well to remind geographers that Mr. W. W. Graham 
claims to have reached in 1883 the lower summit of Kabru, 23,700 
feet,* in the Sikhim Himalayas. His companions were Herr Emil 



* A letter written by Mr. Graham from Tumlong, Sikhim, Nov. nth, 1883, to the 
Editor of the Alpine Journal and quoted in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Vol. VI, 1884, pp. 68-70, tells of four ascents accomplished by himself and 
his two companions, in these words : 

"We then had fair success, climbing four peaks, all pretty high. The first two are 
unnamed; one, the most western of the range, is 19,300 or 19,400. The next, south 
of Kinchin, is about 20,000 feet, but the measurement is not quite certain. The third, 
Gubour, is in the Pundim range, and is 21,300 feet, whilst last, but not least, came 
Kabru itself, 24,015." — (Editor Bulletin.) 
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Boss, landlord of the Bar at Grindelwald and captain in the Swiss 
army, and the first-class guide Ulrich Kauffmann. A letter from 
Mr. Graham to Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge was printed in the Alpine 
Journal, February, 1884, Vol. XI, pages 402-407. Then Mr. Gra- 
ham published a long, detailed account of his journey, in the Alpine 
Journal, August, 1884, Vol. XII, pages 25-52. Following this, 
pages 52-60, is a paper by Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, principally 
based on the statement of Captain Emil Boss. Then, in the Alpine 
Journal, November, 1884, Vol. XII, pages 99-108, Mr. Freshfield, 
who, like Mr. Coolidge, thoroughly believed in the accuracy of Mr. 
Graham's observations, published another article discussing anew 
the ascent of Kabru. 

A good deal of doubt was cast on the reality of Mr. Graham's 
ascent at the time, principally by certain Anglo-Indian travellers, 
who displayed a bitter jealousy of Mr. Graham's success and a 
lamentable ignorance of mountaineering. Some of them inter- 
viewed some of the natives of the Sikhim valleys, who, as Mr. 
Freshfield pointed out, could not have known anything of the 
matter, and based their attacks on the statements of these irre- 
sponsible natives. As to the value of their charges, the following 
quotations may be instanced. "The Alpine climbers have also 
credited themselves with the ascent of Pandim, a height of 22,018 
feet." On the contrary, Mr. Graham never claimed to have as- 
cended Pandim, which he described as a peak of extraordinary 
difficulty. Another writer made the following remarkable state- 
ment: "Mr. Roberts has taken angles with a theodolite at Kabur, 
and he says, most decisively, that no practicable ascent could be 
found from this point to Kabru; and that no amount of skill and 
experience can avoid the almost certain consequences of an attempt 
to clamber over sharp ledges of rock, and of the yielding of the 
snow-coating that covers over a concealed crevasse." In regard to 
the first part of this sentence, it happens that Mr. Graham also 
stated that Kabru was inaccessible from the south, in which direc- 
tion Kabur lies, and he made his ascent from the east. The last 
part of the sentence shows that the writer was totally ignorant of 
the mountain-climber's art. For what are sharp ledges of rock, and 
what consequences would follow an attempt to clamber over them? 
And to quote Mr. Freshfield: " Had we not long ago learnt how 
to ' avoid the consequences ' of concealed crevasses the whole 
Alpine Club would by this time be descending the Alps at the rate 
of a few inches a day, and in the condition of frozen meat." 

Mr. Graham's perfectly straightforward narrative does not ap- 
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pear to have been disproved in the least as yet, and therefore it 
seems strange that writers usually ignore an ascent in which pos- 
sibly the highest altitude ever reached by man was attained. It 
would certainly be most interesting to mountaineers if some one 
would point out why Mr. Graham's claims to the world's mountain- 
eering record are invalid. Edwin Swift Balch. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Danish Life in Town and Country. By Jessie Brochner. 266 pp. 
Illustrations and index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, ipoj. 
(Price, $1.20 net.) 

This is the latest volume in the notable series of books now 
appearing under the title of " Our European Neighbors." Written 
with ability, information, and humour, it is a faithful picture of the 
social life, the politics, education, amusements, and other aspects 
of the Danish people. Though the Danes are off the larger routes 
of world-travel, the reader gains the impression that they are 
largely self-sufficient, and, with their own advanced arts and letters, 
industries, and standards, do not feel the need of closer contact 
with the rest of Europe. The author has written with the know- 
ledge and sympathy that come only from long residence among 
and close intimacy with a people. Of course, the book contains a 
very readable account of the remarkable results of agricultural 
co-operation in Denmark. Mrs. Brochner says that co-operative 
dairying is directly responsible for an increase in the value of 
Danish butter exports from about $5,000,000 in 1882, the date of 
the formation of the first co-operative dairy in Denmark, to over 
$29,000,000 in 1900. 

Tirol und Vorarlberg. By Prof. Dr. Max Haushofer. pp. 206. With 
202 illustrations, a map and index. (Second Edition.) Velhagen 
&• Klasing, Bielefeld and Leipzig, ipoj. (Price, 4 m.) 
This is one of the Land und Leute monographs published by 
Velhagen & Klasing, in which comparatively small regions are 
described with the accuracy and thoroughness which German geo- 
graphers bring to their work, the whole being illustrated by superb 
photographs. A brief bibliography of the best books on the Tirol 
is appended. Pen and pencil were well employed, and with much 
success, in this effort to depict the glories of the Austrian Alps. 



